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Many Soviet and marxist authors have attempted to demonstrate the impossibility of ‘antagonistic 
conflicts’ (including wars) between socialist states. Nevertheless, the first application of military force 
in relations between states governed by communist parties took place about sixty years ago when a Red 
Army regiment invaded Tannu-Tuva. So far there have been two outright wars between socialist states. 
This article studies in detail eleven conflictual dyads among the socialist countries after 1945. The USSR 
is the most frequent participant and most conflicts were reJated to the smaller countries’ dependent 
relations with the socialist superpower. A majority of them also have roots in pre-revolutionary politics. 
The lack of a machinery for conflict resolution among the socialist states has contributed to a resort to 
arms. The socialist countries have also been unwilling to turn to independent international arbitration. 
However, the socialist versus non-socialist dichotomy is gradually losing its saliency. In the long run a 
transition to communism in a Marxian sense may provide a reconciliation between Marx and the Kantian 


belief that international political democracy is a precondition for international peace. 


1. Relevance of the Subject 

Contrary to the view held by many, there is 
nothing exotic about the subject stated in the 
title. The oldest phenomenon in interstate 
relations substantively falling under the 
heading is about sixty years old. Intel- 
lectually it is not a new topic either. One 
of the first in social sciences to ponder on 
questions directly related to it was T. A. 
Taracouzio (1940), an international lawyer 
and emigré from Russia. Among more 
recent and ideologically very diverse authors 
on the phenomenological level, one could 
mention Kardelj (1960), Naville (1977), 
Senghaas (1973), and Aspaturian (1978). 
Several dozens of Soviet and East European 
Marxian ideologists with academic titles 
(mostly in philosophy) have dealt with the 
subject negatively, trying hard to prove that 
in reality nothing exists under this heading. 
Long-valid dogma in many socialist states 
has postulated that there could not be, even 
theoretically, antagonistic conflicts within 
and between socialist societies (states). Ideo- 
logical and theoretical clashes between con- 
temporary Marxists on this score date back 
at least a quarter of a century. One of the 
first Marxists holding an important position 
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in a communist party to quash this dogma 
as inconsistent with the ‘creative spirit of 
Marxism’ was the leading Yugoslav ideol- 
ogist Edvard Kardelj. He was viciously 
attacked by all other communist parties, 
including the Soviet and the Chinese, and 
was accused of ‘slandering socialism’ and 
‘serving the interest of American imperi- 
alism’. The obvious discrepancy between the 
ideologically postulated and empirically 
observable was ‘solved’ for years by some 
contemporary Marxists using a casuistic 
distinction between ‘true’ and ‘only appar- 
ent’ socialist states. This intellectual tool, 
which medieval theologists were the first to 
employ, is still being used in official Soviet 
military writings. Recently some civilian 
Soviet authors (A. Butenko, D. Feldman, 
V. Gantman) have acknowledged the exist- 
ence of real conflicts between socialist states, 
although still as an aberration from 
normalcy, and have tried to deal with them 
intellectually. 

The problem has so far escaped serious 
empirical research at the systemic level. 
There have been qualitative studies of sev- 
eral conflictual pairs: China vs. USSR, 
USSR vs. Yugoslavia, USSR vs. Hungary, 
USSR vs. Czechoslovakia, USSR vs. 
Poland, Vietnam vs. Kampuchea, China vs. 
Vietnam. Some very limited inroads have 
also been made into comparative research 
on several pairs, e.g. the aspect of economic 
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warfare. But by and large, the subject has 
escaped any systematic empirical research 
at the level of a subsystem of international 
politics. 

There are several reasons for this lack 
of study. Of all conflicts between socialist 
states, only two have so far resulted in inter- 
state wars — Vietnam-Kampuchea from 
1979 and China-Vietnam, 1979. (Some 
authors hold the Soviet-Hungarian armed 
conflict in 1956 to be the first war between 
socialist states. I disagree with this point of 
view because of the very short duration of 
hostilities, mostly limited to the capital city 
Budapest, and the low level of military 
organization on the Hungarian side.) In the 
Small-Singer listing of interstate wars since 
1815, these constitute only a very small frac- 
tion of their total of 199 events (Small & 
Singer 1982, p. 95, case nos. 187-189 and 
193-195). In addition they were insignificant 
in lethal magnitudes. Due to the time frame 
and conceptual framework, basically the 
same meagre results have been achieved in 
French polemological studies (e.g. Bouthoul 
& Carrére 1976). In other studies known to 
me, the problem has been dealt with only 
indirectly. Thus Rummel concluded in 1983: 
(a) ‘a necessary condition of violence 
between two states is that at least one of 
them be partially or completely non-lib- 
ertarian’; (b) ‘the less free-libertarian a state, 
the more violence it engages in’. In 
Rummel’s scales the ‘industrial socialist, 
communist’ (Albania (?), Czechoslovakia, 
USSR) and ‘industrial capitalist-socialist’ 
states (Yugoslavia(?)) are among the most 
unlibertarian states in the world. Hence the 
expectation of a high level of interstate viol- 
ence between socialist states would be con- 
sistent with Rummel’s conclusions. Empiri- 
cally this has not been the case, at least so 
far. 

The enumerated studies have failed to 
contribute to a true appreciation of the issue 
before us — for conceptual reasons, for the 
lack of focus on this particular group of 
states, and because of the peculiar ways their 
conflict potential has found its expression. In 
empirical studies so far numerous forms of 
conflict short of outright large-scale violence 
have not been accounted for. Yet they are 


more important in this group of states than 
in numerous other examples. Secondly, in 
historical terms we are talking about a new 
phenomenon, which today, and on the level 
of actually and visibly happening, constitutes 
only a small fraction of the world’s totals. 
Thirdly, the real importance of the subject 
cannot be truly appreciated without taking 
into account the conflict potential of socialist 
states. 

Socialist states of today cover a very con- 
siderable part of the planet’s surface, having 
within their borders more than a third of the 
world population and a third of the world 
industrial capacity. Their share in energy 
resources is above 40%. The current military 
potential of these states is still higher. The 
two largest standing armies in the world 
(Soviet and Chinese) belong to them, and of 
the five largest permanent military estab- 
lishments (above 1 million soldiers each), 
three wear red stars. The total share of 16 
socialist states in the world total of soldiers 
in standing armies and in world defence and 
military efforts comes close to a half, and 
their share in some categories of heavy 
weapons (land-based ICBMs, tanks, heavy 
guns, etc.) exceeds a half. 

Moreover, foreign military bases of two 
socialist powers exist on the territory of eight 
other socialist states, ostensibly for defend- 
ing these weaker states. In reality, at least 
in four of eight ‘protected’ states, foreign 
military units were used or threatened to be 
used against the wishes of legal governments. 
In three cases these governments were sub- 
sequently overthrown by an external force. 
This potential still exists. At the moment 
(autumn 1986) there are two ‘hot’ military 
confrontations involving socialist states on 
both sides. At least eight socialist states are 
actively preparing themselves for possible 
or conceivable military confrontations with 
another (other) socialist state(s). The three 
largest states — USSR, China, and Viet- 
nam — do not hide these preparations and 
are engaged in competitive arms races. A 
military conflict between the two socialist 
giants — although only a theoretical possi- 
bility — could bring in its wake a major 
nuclear war that would affect the rest of 
the world. Hence conflicts between socialist 
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states have long ceased to be an affair of 
practical interest for them only. 


2. Definitions 

I use here the term ‘socialist state’ in a con- 
sciously restricted and specific sense. This 
is a state in which a government led by a 
communist party has exercised effective con- 
trol over its entire state territory for at least 
one year and in which deep social and pol- 
itical changes were implemented on the basis 
of a Marxian ideology. This working defi- 
nition excludes from my purview numerous 
varieties of socialism associated with social- 
democracy, Christian socialism, African 
socialism, Islamic socialism, Buddhist social- 
ism, Hindu socialism, etc., and at least two 
dozen states in Africa and Asia officially 
calling themselves socialist. By its end results 
and not entirely by premises, my definition 
nonetheless comes close to the official notion 
of a ‘socialist state’ within the group of coun- 
tries called by the Soviets ‘the states of the 
world socialist system’. 

The Soviets also use a more restricted 
concept socilalisticheskoe sodruzhesvo, 
which could be translated as the ‘Socialist 
Community’ or the ‘Socialist Common- 
wealth’. The exact meaning of this term is 
uncertain and varies with political tactics. 
At different times in the past, Yugoslavia, 
Albania and PR of China were not 
counted by the Soviets as socialist states 
(while the Albanians today treat most other 
socialist states in this fashion). There are still 
doubts about whether Kampuchea and Laos 
are fully fledged or only candidate members. 
I count them as such, whereas the official 
Soviet sources do not. My definition by and 
large gives the same head count as the West- 
ern concept of ‘communist state’. 

Like all other definitions in the literature, 
mine also contains an inevitable portion 
of subjectivity. Unfortunately for social 
sciences (and fortunately for numerous poli- 
ticians), there is no method of objectively 
measuring socialistness of states as opposed 
to their ideological and constitutional claims. 
According to the definition proposed here, 
there are, as of 1986, sixteen socialist states 
in the world. This was not always the case. 
During the period from November 1917 until 
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1922 about two dozen theoretically or in fact 
independent Soviet republics were pro- 
claimed on the territories of former Russian 
and Austro-Hungarian empires, Germany, 
China, and Persia. Many of these could have 
developed into socialist states according to 
my definition. Relationships between these 
Soviet republics in the very hectic conditions 
contained elements of contradictions and 
potentially also of conflicts. 

Closest to the subject matter of this paper 
came the conflict between two legally inde- 
pendent states — the Russian Soviet Repub- 
lic and the Georgian Soviet Republic 
between March 18, 1921 and January 31, 
1922. It was resolved by dismissal of Geor- 
gian Communist leaders and by absorption 
of the Georgian Soviet Republic into the 
Transcaucasian Federation and then into the 
USSR. After 1922, only three legally sep- 
arate entities survived — the USSR, (the 
former Outer) Mongolia, and Tannu-Tuva. 

The first clear case of a conflict between 
legally separate states ruled by Communist 
parties occurred in 1924 when a Red Army 
(Russian) cavalry regiment from Minussinsk 
invaded Tannu-Tuva and secured a change 
of its leadership. (By then deep social and 
political changes were not yet implemented 
in Tuva, disqualifying it as a socialist state.) 
A publicly expressed desire (without prior 
permission from Moscow) to unite all Mon- 
gols and related peoples in one (socialist) 
state as well as social unrest in Tannu-Tuva 
seem to have been the main causes of this 
operation. An official Soviet source men- 
tions ‘an uprising of feudals and Buddhist 
monks’ suppressed in the spring of 1924. 
In 1929 ‘the rightist Tuvan leadership’ was, 
according to the same source, ‘utterly 
defeated’ (probably dismissed and _liqui- 
dated with active Soviet participation). In 
April-May 1930 there was another ‘counter- 
revolutionary uprising’ by both Tuvan and 
Russian wealthy peasants, related to the 
Soviet-inspired (to say the least) policies of 
forced collectivization of peasantry. This 
uprising was subdued again, in all probability 
by Soviet troops.’ 

Similar to the Tuvan leanings toward a 
Pan-Mongolian state, desires for untutored 
self-assertion and for a greater degree of 
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independence from the heavy-handed ‘big 
brother’ have long persisted also among the 
Mongolians. But due to tight Soviet control 
this interstate conflict potential has only 
occasionally surged to the surface or been 
publicly known in the form of many out- 
wardly internal Mongolian purges. 

Six out of the seven ‘founding fathers’ of 
the new Mongolia were physically eliminated 
by the Soviets, the only exception being the 
half-literate Choibalsan, for a long time Min- 
ister of Interior, and later Marshal. The first 
group of 16 Mongolian leaders was executed 
as early as 1922. In 1924 the first chairman of 
the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 
and the only intellectual in its leadership, 
Danzan, was condemned to death and 
promptly shot. The sentence, according to 
the prewar edition of The Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, was passed by the party congress (!), 
which at that time meant a couple of dozen 
leading Mongolian communists sitting in the 
presence of the Soviet ambassador and 
Comintern (Soviet) advisors. Danzan was 
accused of nationalism and of entering into 
contacts with hostile powers. (At that time 
Danzan was the Mongolian envoy in 
Moscow.) Roughly in the same period, the 
young Mongolian military leader, Suhe 
Bator, died of poisoning under mysterious 
circumstances. His successor as War Minis- 
ter, Marshal Demid, and several of his rank- 
ing subordinates died on August 22, 1937 
while on an official visit to the USSR. The 
reported cause of Demid’s death was poison- 
ing by canned food on a trans-Siberian 
express train. None of the accompanying 
Soviet officials apparently suffered from the 
same cause. Demid’s body was carried all 
the way from Siberia to Moscow and was 
buried with honours there, not in Mongolia. 
But several weeks later he was posthumously 
condemned as a ‘people’s enemy’. His death 
was only part of a sweeping purge in which 
the Prime Minister Gendun, Foreign Min- 
ister Sanbowa, Demid’s deputy General 
Dalijap, Commandant of the Military Acad- 
emy General Shionbul, and many others lost 
their lives. There were again charges of 
‘nationalism’. One of Marshal Demid’s 
crimes was apparently his public hailing of 
Genghis Khan as a source of Mongolian mili- 


tary traditions. This was anathema to his 
Soviet Russian advisors. It is understood that 
the purge in Mongolia and the spectacular 
trial in October, 1937 were initiated and 
supervised by Soviet security officials and 
represented in part a mere spillover of 
Stalin’s ‘great purges’ into the provinces. In 
addition, there were several serious dis- 
turbances and riots (between 1929 and 1937) 
related to the conspicuous Soviet presence 
in Mongolia which were quelled by Soviet 
troops. 

With the absorption of Tannu-Tuva into 
the USSR in late 1944 as an autonomous 
republic in the Russian Federation (this was 
kept secret for the outside world for more 
than a year), the total number of socialist 
states fell from three to two. But from 1945 
the number of states ruled by communist 
parties started climbing dramatically. The 
unquestioned Soviet dominance within the 
evolving bloc temporarily suppressed dis- 
sonant voices and presented the outside 
world with the officially sponsored illusion 
of complete comradely harmony and love (at 
least one way). The movement away from a 
bipolar world structure to a multipolar one 
was accompanied by ever larger cracks in 
the Eastern bloc until it finally disintegrated 
around 1963, only six years after the high- 
water mark (the Moscow conference of 
Communist parties in November 1957). 

The present totality of 16 socialist states 
can analytically be treated as a subsystem 
of world politics alongside other subsystems 
such as Western (capitalist) developed coun- 
tries, Arab countries, African countries, etc. 
The socialist subsystem can be further div- 
ided into four groups of states — three major 
states projecting their power across their 
borders and three groups of minor powers 
with varying relationships vis-a-vis the major 
powers: 


A. Three powers having or aspiring for 
leadership and hegemonic roles: USSR (in 
the entire socialist subsystem); People’s 
Republic of China (in its Asian half); 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam (in former 
Indochina). 

B. Seven obedient minor members of the 
two military-political blocs (Warsaw Pact 
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and the tripartite pact Vietnam-Kamp- 
uchea-Laos), plus People’s Republic of 
Mongolia, tightly controlled by the USSR. 
C. Two states with semi-formal or some- 
what delicate ties with the Warsaw Pact — 
Cuba and Romania. 

D. Three states clearly outside military 
blocs (two of these belong to the movement 
of non-aligned): Yugoslavia, Albania, and 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea. 


Sixteen socialist states are engaged in a 
great variety of mutual relations ranging 
from extremely close cooperation, tight 
alliance links, and almost complete 
economic, communication, security, etc. 
integration (e.g. USSR-PR of Mongolia) to 
open and unabridged hostility reaching at 
times the levels of armed violence and war. 
There are also various mixes of cooperation, 
competition and tensions, e.g. ‘uneasy 
alliances’. This has been the case for 
quite a while in Soviet-Yugoslav, Soviet- 
Chinese, Soviet-Albanian, Chinese-North 
Korean, Vietnamese-Kampuchean, Soviet- 
North Korean, Soviet-Romanian, and more 
recently in Soviet-Vietnamese relations (in 
Kampuchea). ; 

My attention here will be focused on the 
conflict side of interactions. Here one notices 
the varied geometry of these relations. 
Among them there have been many pairs or 
dyads, but also several full or incomplete 
triads (e.g. USSR-PRC-SRV). In some cases 
one socialist state experienced or even insti- 
gated tensions with a group of other socialist 
states (e.g. Yugoslavia vs. USSR and several 
minor allies, Albania, vs. USSR, China, 
Yugoslavia). During the initial phases of the 
Vietnamese-Kampuchean conflict (1977- 
1978), there arose an interesting configur- 
ation of three states (Vietnam, Laos, and the 
USSR) posed against two (Kampuchea, PR 
of China). This occurrence heralds the possi- 
bility of future military confrontations 
between two (or more) blocs of socialist 
states. 

The socialist states do not form a closed 
subsystem of world politics. On various 
levels the socialist subsystem partly overlaps 
with other subsystems (e.g. non-alignment). 
Important economic, cultural, and other fis- 
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sures in today’s world run through it as well 
(e.g. the ‘North-South’ division). Parties in 
the socialist subsystem have varying relations 
with actors belonging to other subsystems. 
This effects the entire range of relations 
between socialist states, both on its coop- 
erative and conflict sides. Most important of 
all outside actors influencing relations 
between socialist states is the USA. The 
degree or even possibility (suspicion) of 
extended cooperation with this leading 
Western power figured pre-eminently in 
conflict relations USSR- Yugoslavia, USSR- 
Hungary, USSR-CSSR, USSR-Poland, 
USSR-PRC, and PRC-SRV. Less salient in 
this respect were friction or conflict inputs 
related to France, Great Britain, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Japan, and India. 
These external inputs have mostly followed 
‘adversary’ patterns — worsening of 
relations with non-socialist powers tended 
to improve ‘internal’ links and vice versa. 
Exceptions from this rule were very rare, but 
in the future this need not be so. 

I deal here with major political conflicts 
between contemporary socialist states. Con- 
flicts are defined as sharp cleavages in poli- 
cies pursued by states and accompanied by 
visible tensions in their relations. The inten- 
sity of tensions in cases under my scrutiny has 
varied from public criticism; incriminations 
and accusations; hostile mass media propa- 
ganda; reductions in volume of political, 
economic communication, cultural, sports, 
and other forms of cooperation; recalling 
ambassadors and other diplomatic and 
consular representatives, etc., to various 
forms of paramilitary or military pressures, 
manoeuvres in border areas, blockades, bor- 
der incidents and clashes, invasions, and so 
far two full-scale wars. Known differences 
or suspected lower intensity and medium- 
intensive divergencies resolved behind 
closed doors are outside the scope of this 
paper. The same applies to divergencies 
between an established socialist state and a 
state that might become socialist (e.g. USSR 
vs. Afghanistan). I also exclude economic, 
cultural, sporting, and other conflicts. 


3. A Sample of Conflictual Pairs 
l estimate that the total number of interstate 
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conflictual pairs since 1945 exceeds fifty. 
Conflict relations between socialist states 
(1945-1985) are represented in this text by a 
selection of eleven dyads. Behind the selec- 
tion is actually a much larger number of 
protagonists, as well as of dyadic, triadic, etc. 
conflict configurations. This multiplication is 
due to bloc and group behaviour and to 
repetition of conflicts between the same 
actors in several dyads. For instance, behind 
case no. 1 in Table I below stand in fact both 
dyadic and multilateral conflictual relations 
involving Yugoslavia on one side, and the 
USSR, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, etc., on the other. 
The same is true of case no. 8. The seventh 
case represents in fact a series of Sino-Soviet 
conflicts from 1963 onwards. In addition, 
there have been many important political 
events that contained elements of or were 
related to real or potential interstate conflicts 
between socialist states. This is certainly 
true, for example, of the utilization of Soviet 
troops in suppressing blue and white collar 
workers’ unrest in the German Democratic 
Republic in 1953. (1 did not include this case 
because it did not involve the East German 
state as a party opposing the USSR). It is 
also well known that Soviet security was 
heavily involved in spectacular purges of 
East European leaders in the late forties and 
early fifties, such as of Gomulka in Poland. 
Slansky in Czechoslovakia, Rajk in Hungary 
and Kostov in Bulgaria. These purges, and 
in many cases trials on forged charges, had 
an appearance of internal conflicts, but were 
largely Soviet attempts to eradicate the can- 
cer of ‘titoism’, to eliminate insufficiently 
submissive leaders and to intimidate other 
leaders in Eastern Europe. These occur- 
rences were excluded from my selection as 
they did not qualify on the basis of the second 
criterium (see below). 

The following selection of dyadic pairs 
represents the conflictual totality reasonably 
well in all but two respects. From the total 
number, I selected only residual or genuine 
(not merely induced or forced upon by a 
third party) conflicts in which there were 
obvious high magnitude clashes between top 
leaderships on both sides. It is true that the 
distinction between genuine and non-genu- 


ine conflicts is not always easy to draw. For 
example, the Albanian-Yugoslav and Chi- 
nese- Yugoslav conflicts were related to the 
Soviet- Yugoslav conflict, while the Chinese- 
Yugoslav ideological clash in 1959-1962 was 
a pretext for the pending much more impor- 
tant and profound Chinese-Soviet rift. I also 
excluded conflicts in which the top leadership 
on one side was opposed only by a fraction 
of leadership on the other side. 

All conflicts under scrutiny had had con- 
siderable gestation periods hidden behind 
the facade of cordial or at least correct inter- 
state and inter-party relations. All conflicts : 
went through several stages of escalation. 
Participants in Table I are arranged in such 
a way as to list first the initiator of at least 
the last turn in the conflict spiral that made 
the conflict publicly known. I chose this 
method of dating over several alternative 
methods (discontinuing military co-oper- 
ation, recalling experts and other personnel 
etc.) because of its simplicity and because 
the publicity indicates the end of hopes for 
compromise and reconciliation. By this list- 
ing I by no means intend to attribute political 
‘guilt? to one party or the other. 


Several observations can be made from 
Table I: 


(a) The most frequent participant in conflict 
is the socialist superpower — USSR (seven 
cases out of eleven). In most of these occur- 
rences contentious issues centred around 
real or feared by the Soviets challenges to 
the USSR’s erstwhile unquestionable posi- 
tion of dominance and control (‘Leadership’) 
in the ‘Socialist Commonwealth’. The 
Soviets often perceive these challenges as 
a security threat to their territory or to 
forward-based military positions of the 
USSR as a world power; 

(b) The most frequent causes pursued by 
weaker participants in conflicts were: 
national independence (nos. 1, 6, 7, 9); 
specific, distinct models of socialist devel- 
opment (nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11); political 
autonomy (nos. 3, 4, 8, 11); resisting or 
severing ties with a military pact (nos. 4, 6, 
9); ideological differences (nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 11); territorial and border grievances 
and demands (nos. 2, 7, 9, 10); security 
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Table I. Eleven Selected Conflicts between Socialist States (1945~1982) 


Measures applied unilaterally or 


bilaterally 
Political, 
Ideological Economic Military Mode of 
Years Participants pressures sanctions threats resolution 
1. 1948- USSR- + + + Agreement followed by 
1955 Yugoslavia recurrent tensions 
(1956, 1958-62, 1968 
1979) 

2. 1948 Albania- + + + No resolution, border 
Yugoslavia incidents (1949-53) 

3. 1956 USSR-Poland + Agreements 

4. 1956 USSR- + Military intervention 
Hungary agreements with an 

imposed government 

5. 1959- PR China- + + Attrition 

1973 Yugoslavia 

6. 1961- Albania- + + + No resolution 
USSR 

Vs 1963 PR China- + + + No resolution, border 
USSR clashes (1968-69) 

8. 1968 USSR- + + Military intervention, 
Czecho- forced agreements, 
slovakia replacement of the 

CSSR leadership 
9. 1975- SR Vietnam- + ? + Military intervention, 
1978 DR Kampuchea war, forced replacement 
of regime, agreements 

10. 1975- = PR China- + + + No resolution, war 
SR Vietnam 

11. —-1980- USSR-Poland + + Resolution deferred 

1981 


after imposition of 
military rule in Poland 


considerations and fears (nos. 1, 2, 7, 8, 10); 
national minorities (nos. 2, 3, 7, 9); economic 
interests (nos. 1, 3, 7); weaker states’ 
international ambitions (nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 10). 
Two pairs could be attributed to conflicting 
(incompatible) international hegemonic 
ambitions (nos. 7, 10); 

(c) Seven pairs out of eleven have historic 
antecedents in pre-revolutionary politics 
(nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11); 

(d) In most cases participants in pairs are 
geographically contiguous states. The only 


true exceptions are nos. 5S and 6 (in political 
and military terms no. 1 follows this rule due 
to the high degree of Soviet control over 
three socialist states contiguous with Yugos- 
lavia and to the presence at that time of 
Soviet troops in three states bordering with 
her); 

(e) In most cases military force or a threat 
to use it were applied (in all cases but nos. 5 
and 6); an application of force and/or threats 
was used also in cases where bilateral agree- 
ments were reached (nos. 1, 3); military 
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interventions have been usually ex post facto 
legalized by unequal agreements under 
duress (hence invalid in international law); 
(f) Lethal casualties and refugees were re- 
corded in seven cases with a great variance 
from case to case (no. 1 — several hundred; 
no. 2 — several dozens; no. 4 — estimates 
up to 32 thousand, about 200 thousand refu- 
gees; no. 7 — several thousand; no. 8 — 
between 100 and 500, tens of thousands of 
refugees; no. 9 — tens of thousands of casu- 
alties, over a million refugees; no. 10 — 
around 70 thousand, several hundred thou- 
sand refugees); 

(g) In most cases we observe long-drawn or 
recurrent tensions and conflicts in the same 
pairs; 

(h) The overall record of conflict resolution 
is highly unsatisfactory: four unresolved 
cases, one dropped (no. 5), and one sus- 
pended case (no. 11); three ‘resolutions’ 
were imposed by superior military force; 
only two cases of agreed resolutions, but 
accompanied by threats and military press- 
ures and followed by new tensions. 


4. Conflict Resolution 

The record of conflict resolution between 
socialist states is poor not only in absolute, 
but also in relative terms, i.e. when com- 
pared with corresponding outcomes in some 
other world subsystems. 

Thus it is substantially inferior to the Latin 
American record, and — what is more pain- 
ful to some communist ideologists — to con- 
flict resolution between developed (West- 
ern) capitalist countries during the same 
period. 

There are, however, counter-arguments to 
the latter comparison. The capitalist sub- 
system has produced earlier two horrible 
‘world wars’, Western countries — former 
colonial powers and the USA — have also 
conducted in the fifties and sixties numerous 
wars and interventions in the Third World 
and were a major source of international 
violence. Therefore the relative calm and 
absence of armed conflicts between them 
after 1945 should be taken with a grain of 
salt. Furthermore, the socialist subsystem 
seems to have been less prone to conflicts 


than Africa and Asia during the last twenty 
years, although its conflict resolution record 
remains critical even when compared with 
non-socialist Africa and Asia. How can one 
explain this record of socialist states, par- 
ticularly in view of their very recent close 
alliance (bloc or quasi-bloc) relationship and 
the common bonds of Marxist ideology? Are 
we not dealing with a historical paradox? 

There have been several attempts to solve 
this riddle. The literature emphasizes 
societal idiosyncracies (particularly of 
Russia, China, and Vietnam), the heritage 
of the past, the underdevelopment and 
developmental deformations of socialism, 
particular structural features of socialist 
states, the influence of international (world) 
environment, differentials in economic 
development, etc. 

Some peculiarities of the socialist sub- 
system seem to have indeed contributed to 
the overall record. Unlike several other sub- 
systems, socialist states do not possess even 
an imperfect machinery for conflict reso- 
lution (like the Organization of African 
Unity, the Arab League, etc.). Communist 
parties in the twenties and thirties had such 
a tool in the Comintern (officially dissolved 
in 1943). All Soviet attempts to resuscitate 
its spirit at the interstate level, first as the 
Cominform and later as regular communist 
ecumenical councils (world conferences) 
failed. The basic reason for this failure lay 
in the previous clear record which showed 
that the Soviets had grossly abused these 
instruments (long at financial cost to them) 
to further their particular state (national) 
goals. No multinational instrument of con- 
flict resolution can function without some 
credible record of impartiality and fairness. 
But this was not the case with the Comintern, 
the Cominform, or the world conferences. 
The Moscow and Prague-based journal “The 
Problems of Socialism and Place’ is a poor 
echo of the Comintern and has no conflict- 
resolving function. Remnants of the Comin- 
form are still present in the structure of the 
Warsaw Pact, but the Soviets do not seem 
very keen to use their considerable adju- 
cative power for resolving real or potential 
conflicts between their minor allies (e.g Hun- 
gary vs. Romania). 
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Having lost an instrument of their own, 
ruling communist parties and socialist states 
by and large refuse to avail themselves of the 
existing international machinery for conflict 
mediation and resolution. The ideological 
heritage of Leninism-Stalinism plays here a 
clearly negative role. Such mechanisms as 
the United Nations and the International 
Court of Justice are still viewed as pre- 
dominantly bourgeois institutions. It is still 
unbecoming to a communist to air his dif- 
ferences with another communist in front of 
a ‘bourgeois’ audience. Instead he is sup- 
posed to settle the problem behind closed 
doors. Yugoslavia’s complaint against the 
USSR in the UN Security Council in 1949 set 
a historic precedent, breaking this Leninist- 
Stalinist taboo. Still, similar actions have 
been very rare and were usually carried out 
by already ousted communist governments 
(i.e. too late-Hungary, CSSR, Kampuchea). 
The newly imposed successor regimes in all 
cases protested against international treat- 
ment of aggression, claiming that this in itself 
would constitute an interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of a sovereign state. 

The latest ‘Program of the CPSU-New 
Version’ (1986) states: ‘The Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union stands for creation 
and utilization of international mechanisms 
and institutions which would allow finding 
optimal interrelationships between national 
state and all humanity’s interests. The CPSU 
stands for the increased role of the United 
Nations’ organization in strengthening peace 
and developing international cooperation’ 
(Pravda, March 6, 1986). These nice decla- 
rations are contained, however, in Chapter 
III entitled ‘Relationship with Capitalist 
Countries. Struggle for Lasting Peace and 
Disarmament’ and are expressly not appli- 
cable to ‘Cooperation with Socialist Coun- 
tries’ (Chapter I). 

In view of numerous historic border prob- 
lems between them, it is telling that no social- 
ist state has so far tried to turn to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice or to independent 
international arbitration (employed, for 
instance, in the resolution of the Indo-Paki- 
stani conflict over the Great Rann of Kutch). 
Romania came closest to substituting for 
these instruments when its leaders on several 
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occasions tried to mediate in the Soviet- 
Chinese conflict.? However, these attempts 
were unsuccessful. Even where some UN 
peace-making machinery was previously in 
place, socialist states refused to reactivate it 
in order to avoid a war (e.g. UN peace 
observers, among them the Poles, along the 
Vietnamese-Kampuchean border.) A solu- 
tion similar to the British-Irish intergovern- 
mental conference would make sense, e.g. 
in the Romanian-Hungarian case, but this is 
still unthinkable in relations between social- 
ist states. 

Most socialist states and their ruling par- 
ties share some important historical features 
that seem to bear on the subject of this 
article. Contrary to Marx’s expectations and 
predictions, all indigenous socialist rev- 
olutions have occurred in relatively or out- 
rightly underdeveloped, unindustrialized, 
predominantly peasant countries. The first 
decree of the first socialist revolution (in 
Russia) was called The Decree of Peace, yet 
in no country was a socialist state created 
exclusively by the peaceful means of orderly 
democratic change. All successful indigen- 
ous socialist revolutions were carried out 
and/or accompanied by violence and util- 
ization of military force. All other socialist 
revolutions were exported with the actual 
use or with a clear threat to use military 
force. 

Historical facts clearly contradict the 1986 
CPSU programme: ‘The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union has always considered 
the “export” of revolution and forcing it 
on someone from outside as inadmissible in 
principle’. The following sentence contains, 
however, a doctrinal justification for viol- 
ating the previously stated in the form of 
Soviet armed intervention on behalf of the 
too weak and/or politically bankrupt com- 
munist parties and regimes: ‘On the other 
hand, all forms of “exporting” conter- 
revolution constitute the most brutal inter- 
ference with the peoples’ free expression of 
their will, with their right to choose inde- 
pendently the road to development. The 
Soviet Union resolutely attempts to stop viol- 
ently and to turn back the wheel of history.’ 
This justification does not cover cases where 
Soviet Russian military interventions pre- 
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ceded the establishment of Communist-led 
regimes (Ukraine, Georgia, Central Asia, 
Mongolia, Tuva, North Korea, most of East 
Europe) or where weak communist-led 
regimes could not survive without a Soviet 
military intervention, due primarily to strong 
internal political opposition and armed 
resistance (e.g. Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Northern Iran, Sinkiang, Afghanistan). 

This important historical trait was com- 
pounded with a set of ideological features of 
Leninism-Stalinism which frown upon, and 
doctrinarily and strategically reject con- 
ciliation, mediation, compromise, and long- 
term non-submissive coexistence with 
opposing political forces. ‘Rotten compro- 
mises’ have been viewed as features of bour- 
geois and petty bourgeois politics, while 
‘proletarian’ politics are presumably straight- 
forward and principled. This uncompro- 
mising posture coupled with military and 
organizational skills helped the Communists 
to gain an upper hand in some but not all 
societies with strong authoritarian traditions. 
After revolutions, however, the very same 
ideological trait makes it very difficult to 
resolve conflicts between Communist parties 
and socialist states. 

From the inception of the first socialist 
state, Communist parties viewed peaceful 
coexistence with deep pessimism, as a tac- 
tical political device only and as a set of 
norms that capitalist states should follow in 
their relations with the USSR. The Soviet 
leaders felt bound by this set of rules only 
when there was no revolutionary (or later 
national liberation war) situation in a given 
capitalist or feudal country. Otherwise the 
antithetical principle of ‘proleterian inter- 
nationalism’ took precedence over peaceful 
co-existence. In addition, to this very day 
many Communist parties in power reject the 
notion that the norms of peaceful coexist- 
ence should apply to relations between social- 
ist states, the Soviet signature to this effect 
on the Soviet-Yugoslav declarations (1955, 
1956) and on a number of other documents 
notwithstanding. 

This distinction between norms which 
ought to be applicable to relations with capi- 
talist states and those governing relations 


between socialist states is clearly stated in 
the 1986 CPSU Programme. In Chapter III 
(‘Relations with Capitalist States’) it says: 


The CPSU firmly and consequently defends the Len- 
inist principle of peaceful coexistence between states 
with different social orders [sic — and not as in 
the standard Yugoslav expression — irrespective 
of social orders — A.B.]. The policy of peaceful 
coexistence, as it is understood by the CPSU, pre- 
supposes (1) giving up war, use of force or threats to 
use force as a means for settling disputes; resolving 
conflicts by negotiations; (2) non-interference into 
internal affairs and taking into account legitimate 
interests of one another; (3) the peoples’ right to 
decide independently on one’s destiny; (4) strict 
observance of sovereignty, territorial integrity of 
states and inviolability of their borders; (5) coop- 
eration on the basis of full equality and mutual 
interest; (6) conscientious fulfillment of obligations 
following from the generally accepted principles and 
norms of international law, from concluded inter- 
national agreements. These are fundamental bases 
which the Soviet Union builds its relations with 
capitalist states. 


On the the other hand, Chapter I of the 
same document (‘Cooperation with Socialist 
Countries’) we find the following: 


The Party (CPSU) strives to have firm comradely 
relations and all-sided cooperation between the 
USSR with all states of the world socialist system. It 
follows (from the CPSU conviction) that the 
cohesion (splochonnost) of socialist states cor- 
responds to the interests of each of them and to their 
common interests, serves the cause of peace and of 
the victory of socialist ideals. The object of the 
CPSU’s particular care is the greatest possible 
strengthening of friendship, development and per- 
fectioning of ties between the Soviet Union and 
the countries of socialist community. [This more 
restrained membership group of socialist countries 
includes only those maintaining alliance relations 
with the USSR, e.g. the Warsaw Pact countries, 
Mongolia, Cuba, Vietnam — A.B.] 


The document mentions furthermore; 
exchanges between Communist parties; 
strengthening interstate relations; signing 
accords, developing contacts between legis- 
latures, cooperation in the international 
arena; deepening ‘socialist economic inte- 
gration’; ideological and propaganda coop- 
eration; harmonious relationship between 
countries; overcoming difficulties stemming 
from different levels of economic and pol- 
itical development, from different historical 
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and cultural traditions, from ‘non-linear’ 
internal socialist development, from 
nationalism and the imperialists’ machi- 
nations to exploit them. The foundations 
for steady relations between socialist states, 
according to the CPSU, are ‘the full com- 
pliance with equality and with mutual respect 
for national interests.’ 

Thus the 1986 program fails to repeat in 
this chapter the principles of independence 
and sovereignty (mentioned earlier in the 
text) as constituting the basis for ‘the new 
type of international relations’. There these 
two principles were placed at the very end 
of the list (hence clearly indicating priorities 
as seen from the Kremlin). And nowhere 
in the 1986 programme would one find the 
principles of non-use of force, non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs, territorial integrity 
and inviolability of borders (from the ‘capi- 
talist’ list) as normally applicable also in 
relations between socialist states. 

In their diplomatic practice the Soviets 
concede to undertaking these obligations 
with a socialist state only exceptionally and 
under pressure (e.g. with the Yugoslavs) or 
offer following these principles as a par- 
ticular favour and even that only tempor- 
arily — as long as the relationships do not 
reach the presumably higher state of ‘com- 
radely’ relations based on the so-called ‘pro- 
letarian internationalism’ (e.g. with China). 

The strong utopian streak in Marxism has 
led many Communists to naively believe that 
socialist revolutions will usher in the era of 
eternal brotherly harmony within and 
between newly-born societies. These soci- 
eties were presumed to be radically different 
from the rest — without crime, corruption, 
prostitution, dishonesty, parasitism, 
conflicts, wars etc. This semi-religious con- 
viction has evolved into a strong ideological 
fallacy, which in turn has conditioned two 
typical reactions on the part of Communist 
leaders when confronted with real conflicts. 
The first is simply to ignore, overlook or 
dismiss early signs of trouble as something 
accidental (‘atypical’) or passing. The second 
(over) reaction is to interpret conflicts as 
devil’s work, as counter-revolutionary and/ 
or imperialist intrigues, as something utterly 
unacceptable and negative if not a result of 
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outright treason.* Both extreme reactions 
have led away from facing realistically, deal- 
ing squarely and in time with underlying 
roots of social (interstate and intrastate) con- 
flicts. Utopian ideological predisposition has 
thus prevented preemptive conflict man- 
agement and conflict diffusion. The utopian 
element and inability of most Marxists to 
apply scientific elements of Marxism to 
analyze their own (Marxists’) practice have 
helped to produce state and interstate pol- 
itical systems with deficient safety valves. 

The result has been the so often repeated 
abrupt changes in interstate relations from 
deafening laudatory rhetoric and public 
cheek-kissing to resounding breakdowns in 
cooperation, wildest recriminations and pub- 
lic cursing only several weeks later. Radio 
Tirana today calls Albania’s former Chinese 
protectors ‘revisionists’ and ‘traitors’, while 
for the still earlier Soviet protector and the 
‘big brother’ it has reserved the very special 
terms ‘social imperialists’ and ‘social 
fascists.” And Albanians are by no means 
original in this. They only repeat the sort of 
terminology which the Soviets, Chinese, and 
others used not long ago. 

The ideological ill-disposition for conflict 
resolution by bargaining and compromise 
has been further strengthened by structural 
features of most socialist states, such as: the 
very high degree of centralization of power; 
very considerable insulation of top decision- 
makers from overt pressures of public opin- 
ion; the absence of meaningful public de- 
bates on foreign, military and security poli- 
cies; high statism in economy, culture, sports 
etc.; policies of political, cultural and econ- 
omic autarchy even when accompanied by 
very substantial barter commodity trade; low 
level of interstate economic, technological 
and cultural integration (in spite of the War- 
saw Pact and Comecon declarations to the 
contrary); low level of across-the-border and 
interstate travel and traffic of people, mail, 
mass media, and ideas; largely parochial and 
self-insulated life styles of political elites, etc. 

These features of socialist political systems 
prevent conflict diffusion by scaling down 
interest confrontations to sub-state and local 
levels or by conflict compartmentalization 
(economic, cultural, sports, etc.). Unlike in 
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the developed Western countries, there are 
no truly autonomous, small-group or private 
parties in socialist states to deal with and 
resolve the multitude of partial and/or per- 
ipheral contradictions in interests. The high 
statism, centralization of power, and all-per- 
vasive politicalization of public life magnify 
even small matters (e.g. reunions of indi- 
vidual families) into important all-state pol- 
itical issues. 

As with ideologies, similarities in political 
systems have had varying and often con- 
tradictory effects on conflicts between social- 
ist states. They tended to suppress minor 
divergencies and shove potential conflicts 
under the carpet. But at later stages the 
similarities magnify and sharpen antag- 
onisms and make conflict management very 
difficult. 


5. Effects and Prospects 

There are many, both in the East and in the 
West, who believe that such conflicts are 
harmful to socialism and communism. Both 
Reagan and Gorbachov subscribe to this 
view, drawing at the same time diametrically 
opposite conclusions. The conflicts have to 
be instigated, according to Reagan, and pre- 
vented, according to Gorbachov. This is an 
extremely simplistic view that often does not 
correspond to reality. In fact intrastate con- 
flicts affect negatively mostly hegemonists 
among socialist powers. Yet sometimes con- 
flicts could be and have been in fact manipu- 
lated by the ‘big’. 

Weaker and smaller socialist states have 
mostly benefited from clashes between the 
two socialist giants. North Korean and 
Albanian leaders have directly exploited 
them. The former Soviet major, Kim II- 
Sung, has adroitly maximized military econ- 
omic and technical assistance both from the 
USSR and China. In time he disentangled 
himself and his fiefdom from the tight control 
of his former Soviet mentors and superiors 
and had the Chinese ‘volunteers’ removed 
from the country. Tilting once in the Soviet 
direction and another time toward the 
Chinese, he skilfully managed to keep both 
Soviet and Chinese assistance as well as to 
maintain equidistance between the two 
socialist great powers. 


Albanian leaders behaved differently and 
switched abruptly from one protector to 
another. Finally they quarrelled with both. 
The Romanians tried to play the ‘Korean 
game’, but due to different geopolitics did 
not get far. The Mongolians, who could have 
profited (or suffered) most from the same 
rivalry, did not even try it. The Vietnamese, 
like the Koreans, maximized for a time com- 
petitive support from the Soviets and the 
Chinese, but later opted for the more devel- 
oped and distant (hence less dangerous) 
USSR. That games like this are tricky was 
demonstrated by the Kampuchean ‘Red 
Khmers.’ Their leaders, Pol Pot and Yeng 
Sary, attempted to play the Chinese against 
the Vietnamese but lacked the necessary 
intelligence and skills. They lost the game 
and were militarily crushed by the 
Vietnamese. 

I conclude that in most cases conflicts 
between ‘big guys’ helped ‘small guys’ to gain 
a measure of independence and to adopt 
internationally and domestically a more 
indigenous line. (Alas, Kampuchea is a good 
example that this is not always beneficial for 
the population concerned.) 

Conflicts could be and have been in fact 
manipulated by the ‘big’ and by the ‘small’, 
The 1968 Czechoslovak case contained, for 
example, elements of both. The East Ger- 
man leader, Walter. Ulbricht, successfully 
stimulated, for purposes of his own, Soviet 
fears of the ‘Prague spring.’ A similar con- 
figuration was also present during the Polish 
crisis in 1980-1982. Conflicts with ‘big guys’ 
could also have varying influences on dom- 
estic political scenes. The Soviet-Yugoslav 
conflict has in the middle and long run weak- 
ened the domestic version of Stalinism and 
greatly helped to open up and to an extent 
democratize Yugoslav politics. Ironically, 
the Yugoslavs should be thankful to Stalin 
for his overdose of brutal arrogance. Look- 
ing from this perspective, Yugoslavia is the 
only place where a monument to Stalin 
would be truly justified — certainly more so 
than in Soviet Georgia, Albania, and Mon- 
golia, where monuments to the dictator still 
stand today. In Albania and Romania, con- 
flicts with the Soviets tended to work intern- 
ally in the opposite direction — towards 
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more and not less repression and hard-line 
politics. In all three states, however, con- 
frontations with the hegemonic power have 
contributed to the domestication of Marxist 
regimes on national grounds, increasing their 
popular support and hence their staying 
power. 

To focus my attention only on the con- 
flictual side of inter-relations between social- 
ist states might distort the picture of reality. 
The socialist subsystem of world politics is 
not inherently conflict-ridden, as Naville sug- 
gested. Neither does it bring a promise of 
eternal universal harmony, as socialists have 
long believed. The reality is between the two 
extremes. This observation tallies well with 
quantitative measurements of social violence 
made by Gurr & Bishop (1976). Among 86 
countries covered in their study, they ranked 
by summary violence score: Hungary (18), 
USSR (23), Yugoslavia (26), Cuba (38), 
CSSR (51), Romania (63), GDR (66), 
Poland (72!). 

One must also recognize and take into 
account the very important time dimension. 
The importance of conflicts between socialist 
states has been growing in the last thirty 
years. So has the magnitude of hostilities at 
their peaks. Are we to expect this visible 
trend to continue? In order to answer this 
question one should consider factors that 
tend to promote and those that tend to sup- 
press conflicts. 

In the past forty years the total number of 
socialist states in the world has been growing. 
It may continue in the same direction, 
although probably without dramatic leaps as 
before. We know from historical experi- 
ence that after the initial period of internal 
consolidation and dependency on militarily 
and economically stronger socialist states, 
there usually comes reassertion of particular 
national and state interests. This change 
tends to increase the complexity of relations 
within the socialist subsystem. The geo- 
graphic expansion and growing complexity 
of relations boost the conflict potential. Geo- 
graphical expansion, if it happens, is likely to 
take place in economically underdeveloped 
and poor Asian, African, and Latin Ameri- 
can countries. There are already several can- 
didates for this category, mostly militarily 
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and economically dependent upon the 
Soviets. Such expansion would certainly 
further increase cultural and political diver- 
sity, as well as discrepancies in the levels of 
economic development and wealth among 
socialist states. This would magnify pressures 
on the more developed socialist states for 
wealth-sharing, and would in fact infuse new 
and additional conflicts (along the North- 
South lines) into the socialist subsystem. The 
price for successful geographic expansion 
might become too high for the already heav- 
ily overcommitted socialist superpower. 

On the other hand, we are witnessing 
strong underlying processes of economic, 
technological, and communicational inte- 
gration on the world scale and also within 
the socialist subsystem. Particularly obvious 
is the concentration of military power based 
on the most advanced and extremely expens- 
ive scientific-technological-industrial devel- 
opments. This and the possession of precious 
energy and raw materials tend to strengthen 
the Soviet hand in dealing with real or poten- 
tial dissent and insubordination among 
minor allies and client states. The large 
Soviet market is also a substantial chip. 
Recent Romanian behavior, more docile 
than in previous years, attests for the potency 
of diverse instruments in the hands of a great 
power. 

We must also consider the fact that the 
present elite’s experience in conflict man- 
agement, although not negligible, is still very 
modest when compared with the conflict 
management experience of Western elites. 
There are indications that through experi- 
ence and learning ‘on the job’, political lead- 
ers in socialist states do acquire additional 
skills relevant for successful conflict man- 
agement. Already in 1970, a study of econ- 
omic warfare waged by the USSR against 
Yugoslavia, Albania and China showed the 
increased Soviet flexibility and skills. It also 
demonstrated how they had learned, by past 
mistakes and miscalculations, to use both the 
‘carrot’ and the ‘stick’ to achieve the same 
goals. Later studies have documented the 
growing quality of the Soviet intellectual 
product as regards foreign policy use of 
military power, various non-military coerc- 
ive techniques, and mixtures thereof. It was 
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asserted that these developments in the mili- 
tary intellectual sphere reflect the increased 
sophistication of the top Soviet decision- 
makers, their increased rationality and 
awareness of costs involved in various modes 
of dealing with international problems. 

The actual Soviet behaviour vis-a-vis 
Poland since 1980 could be interpreted along 
these lines, particularly when compared with 
the crude and politically inept military inter- 
ventions in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
The Soviet non-intervention in Poland as 
well as the well-orchestrated use of psy- 
chological warfare, political quarantine, 
potential economic pressures, agents inside, 
manoeuvring troops inside Poland and along 
the Polish borders — also testify that the 
superpower’s growing coercive skills are not 
necessarily conducive to peaceful and stable 
conflict resolution. However, the Polish 
case, when compared with the Hungarian 
and Czechoslovak cases, shows a higher 
degree of ideological and political tolerance. 
The same is true at present of both sides in 
the Soviet-Chinese conflict. These are posi- 
tive signs for non-coercive conflict manage- 
ment. 

Interactions of contradictory pulls will 
determine in the future the frequency and 
lethality of conflicts between socialist 
powers. Their relevance for the rest of the 
world is likely to increase. 

Kardelj asserted in 1960 that the history 
of the world becomes more and more the 
history of socialism. However, the opposite 
might be true as well — with tensions, 
upheavals, and conflicts that have comprised 
such an important and costly part of 
mankind’s experience throughout long cen- 
turies. The last six decades have indicated 
that the new variety of social and political 
order does not and cannot eliminate them. 
At best it substitutes older forms of conflicts 
for newer ones. 

In Eastern Europe after only a few years 
of intraregional calm following the wave of 
revolutions, some long familiar conflictual 
pairs surfaced again in a somewhat different 
dress — Russian/Soviet-Polish, Russian/ 
Soviet-Hungarian, Serbian/Yugoslav- 
Albanian, Serbian/Yugoslav-Bulgarian, 
Serbo-Croat/Yugoslav-Hungarian, Hungar- 


ian-Romanian. Hence there was very little 
specific to socialism in them. But socialist 
transformation brought also historically new 
or relatively new pairs — Soviet-Yugoslav, 
Soviet-Albanian, Soviet-Czechoslovak, for 
example. 

In Asia, the removal of West European, 
Japanese and North American-colonial and 
semi-colonial shackles, often coinciding in 
time and interrelated with socialist revol- 
utions, has increased the number and lethal- 
ity of conflicts between states of the region, 
socialist and non-socialist alike. Here again 
we observe the reappearance of historically 
known conflictual pairs — Russian-Soviet- 
Chinese, Chinese-Mongolian, Chinese-Viet- 
namese, Vietnamese-Kampuchean. Marx’s 
expectation of peace between communist 
societies of the future thus did not mater- 
ialize — more obviously so in Asia than in 
Europe. It remains to be seen whether the 
upsurge of conflicts among socialist states in 
Asia is a temporary phenomenon of post- 
colonial readjustment or a longer-term fix- 
ture in Asian politics. 

Conflicts between socialist states are basi- 
cally the product of their internal societal 
dynamics. But there are almost always 
important external inputs stemming from the 
sharp ideological and political polarization 
caused in world politics by the wave of social- 
ist revolutions — indigenous and imported 
ones. This polarization produces adversary 
linkages in interactions within and outside 
the socialist subsystem. Any improvement in 
relations between a socialist state and an 
important non-socialist one has so far almost 
always resulted in deterioration of that 
socialist state’s relations with other members 
of the socialist subsystem, and vice versa. 
However, this is, historically speaking, a 
temporary phenomenon. We know that the 
once bitter polarization caused by the French 
revolution was superseded by other divisions 
and became more or less irrelevant. The 
French still play ‘La Marseillaise’ when host- 
ing British monarchs or Spanish Bourbons 
and nobody pays attention to what the music 
meant about 190 years ago. More or less, 
the same is likely to happen to the political 
fissures started in October 1917 in Petrograd. 

In the future, there might even be socialist 
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monarchies. Romania and Kampuchea were 
close to it in the past, the same Romania and 
North Korea are in some respects similar to 
monarchies today. To the extent that the 
socialist vs. non-socialist dichotomy loses its 
political relevance, we shall observe more 
and more positive linkages between the 
socialist subsystem and other subsystems in 
world politics. For example, it might well 
become possible for East Germans to estab- 
lish good relations with their Western rela- 
tives and still maintain an entente with the 
Soviet protector. 

And Marx perhaps was not wrong if we 
give him a time break. Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau wrote long before Marx that in order 
to achieve perpetual peace one has to do 
away with despotism and to democratize pol- 
itical life. Immanuel Kant in his treatise On 
Perpetual Peace (1795) stated as the first 
precondition for international peace the 
establishment of democratic governance in 
each state, in which the questions of war and 
peace would not be decided by the govern- 
ment alone but by all citizens. Most socialist 
states of today have still a long way to go 
to meet these requirements which might be 
necessary but probably insufficient. When 
predicting, Marx was talking about com- 
munist societies. By his criteria there are 
none today. 


NOTES 


1. Malaia Sovetskaia Ensiclopedia. Moscow, vol. 8, 
1932, pp. 986-990. Later editions of Soviet Encyc- 
lopedias no longer mention these events. 

2. Soon after the Second World War several potential 
political conflicts were successfully settled without 
much ado. Thus in 1945 Stalin returned to Poland 
the area of Bialystok without bothering to ask the 
local population and the USSR Supreme Soviet. 
Bialystok was part of former Eastern Poland seized 
in 1939 and formally annexed to the USSR. Ironically 
it was the same population of Bialystok that allegedly 
initiated in 1939 the procedure for the entire West 
Belorussia to enter voluntarily the USSR. USSR, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, GDR, and Hungary have 
settled the problems of numerous across-the-border 
national minorities by population exchanges, 
although it could be argued that several of the coun- 
tries in question were not then yet socialist. In 
addition, the Soviets have some experience in medi- 
ating conflicts between non-socialist developing 
countries. Thus they contributed significantly to the 
temporary normalization of relations between India 
and Pakistan (the Tashkent agreement). 
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3. President Tito of Yugoslavia tried to play a con- 
ciliatory role (with Soviet leaders only) before the 
outbreaks of crises in Hungary (1956) and Czecho- 
slovakia (1968). Most interestingly the Australians 
offered in 1983 to mediate in the Indochinese conflict 
between socialist states. 

4. There is a similarity between this stance and the 
Iranian Islamic fundamentalists’ attitudes. 
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